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When this paper went to press 
‘* We have not lost a foot of ground.” 


A REVIEW OF TURKISH CAVALRY AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT OLYMPUS. 
He distinguished himself at Plevna, where he was a 





The Turkish army now engaging the Greeks in Thessaly is commanded by Edhem Pasha, a veteran of the war with Russia. 
The fighting has been furious and uninterrupted from the moment that hostilities began. 
dhem Pasha, apprehending the effect on his source of supplies 


colonel, and has risen in rank until he is now a field-marshal. 


the Turks appeared to have had most of the advantages, but Prince Constantine, commanding the Greeks, telegraphed to his father, King George 
The Greek fleet has bombarded several Turkish forts and was menacing Salonica, the chief Turkish city in Macedonia. 
of the combined movements of the Greek army and Greek navy, has asked the sultan for forty thousand men to re-enforce him, and also for the co-operation of the Turkish fleet. 
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The War in Europe. 


PrNHE same day that the sultan ordered his troops in 
Macedonia to advance on the Greeks fighting began, 
and it has been kept up with a spirit almost unex- 
ampled. At the outset of a the 

parties usually move with slowness, and play for position, 


war contending 
the fighting being nothing more than skirmishes between 
outposts. But in this war the Greeks and Turks rushed at 
each other with a fierceness born of centuries of hatred. In 
these first fights both parties have had successes, but the 
Indeed, it 
would seem to be quite impossible for the Greeks, unaided, 
Valor counts for 


Turks appear to have had the larger share. 


to save themselves from a whipping. 
much, but it is, unfortunately, most unlikely that it can 
equalize the present contending forces. Besides, it is well 
known that the Turks are splendid fighters, having the 
advantage of a religious teaching which makes them believe 
that to be killed in battle secures a sure place in the Mussul- 
man heaven. The only hope for the Greeks is that the 
Turks may make some fatal mistake in strategy which the 
Hellenic army can take instant advantage of. 

The hope has been cherished that the Balkan 
would rise against Turkey and go to the assistance of the 


States 
Greeks. So far the only thing to justify this hope has been 
a demand of the sultan on the part of Bulgaria for some 
ecclesiastical extensions, and some uneasiness in Roumania 
and Servia. From other countries of Europe we fear 
Greece can expect ne assistance. 
to be watching the fighting with some satisfaction, confi- 
dent that Turkey will win and Greece be punished for her 
disregard of the commands of the great Powers. 

Whatever the end may be, we do not believe that the 
The 


great measure purposeless, and 


The governments appear 


Powers will permit the victor to gain any territory. 
fighting, therefore, is in a 
all the blood that is shed will be wasted ; an idle sacrifice to 
the selfish inefficiency and the cowardly greed of the great 
Christian Powers of Europe. 


An Opportunity for Statesmanship. 


T was James G. Blaine who descended upon the man- 
agers of the McKinley Tariff bill and demanded that 
provision be made for the reciprocity treaties which 
have since become part of the fundamental doctrine of 

the Republican party. It is now in order for some suc 
cessor to Blaine to demand legislation whereby provision 
shall be the 


procity treaties against attacks and obliteration by future 


made for the continuation of coming reci 
hostile administrations, if such should come, and whereby 
also a great stroke shall be accomplished for the upbuild 
ing of our navy in its weakest point. An opportunity has 
come to the Republican party such as never came to a party 
in this country before, and the question is whether the man- 
agers of the Dingley bill will arise to the occasion, or, if 
they do not, whether some man of commanding influence 
in the Republican party shall demand that they do so. 

The opportunity consists in the incorporation in the 
legislation relating to reciprocity treaties that nations on 
this hemisphere, favored especially by us in trade agree- 
ments, shall grant us in return the right to establish coal 
ing-stations for our navy, such stations to exist so long as 
the treaties shall remain in force. For thirty years we have 
been trying to secure these coaling-stations by the round 
about methods of diplomacy, and we have failed. The one 
coaling-station of importance that we have, that at Pearl 
Harbor in the Hawaiian Islands, we secured through reci- 
Our navy is helpless, except for purely 
The value of a 


procity legislation. 
defensive purposes, without these stations. 
man-of-war in these days depends entirely upon its distance 
No ship can carry more than a week’s 
On paper the United 
This is simply 


from a coal supply. 
supply when steaming at full speed, 
States is the fourth or fifth naval Power. 
from a defensive standpoint. From an aggressive stand 
point this nation has not yet become a naval Power of any 
consequence, and will not become one until it shall have 
coaling-stations in the zone where it must do its effective 
work. 

That field has to do with the protection of the western 
hemisphere from European aggression. The practical rec 
ognition of the Monroe doctrine by Great Britain has put 
With an adequate 
coaling supply for our ships we can dominate the western 


tremendous responsibilities upon us. 


hemisphere, not only for warlike purposes, but for the 
extension of commerce. We shall never have a merchant 
marine until we have war-ships to protect it. We can 
never protect a merchant marine with a coal supply con 
fined to our own shores. By securing these stations through 
reciprocity legislation we shall so nail down these treaties 
that a future administration, hostile to the idea, will hesi 
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tate to abrogate them, if it means the crippling of our navy. 
Our position in the family of nations at the present time is 
such that we may be called upon at any moment to lend our 
navy to any of the weaker American countries whose integ 
rity may be assailed through European aggression. Our 
naval policy of defense must therefore be enlarged so as to 
include the western hemisphere. 

It would be useless to try to secure these coaling-stations 
through diplomacy. We 
can secure them by incorporating them in the provisions for 


Our past experience shows that. 
special favors in trade. Our past experience also shows 
that. 
of the reciprocity idea, and shall make our navy, in other 
Until 
the day comes when there shall be a general interchange of 
New World 
to assist in the negotiation of which 


In securing them we shall add to the permanency 
waters than our own, more than a mere list of ships. 


arbitration treaties between the countries of the 
and those of the Old 
would be the most magnificent foreign policy this country 
could adopt—it would seem to be the part of true wisdom 
to neglect no opportunity to give the navy that which is 
necessary for its fullest efficiency. 

There can be no doubt that the mere possession of a 
modern navy of moderate strength has added immensely 
to our prestige among the nations, and has caused our citi 
zens and their rights to be respected where formerly they 
were despised. It is not too much to say that had it not 
been for our navy there would have been no Venezuelan 
arbitration, and no desire on the part of Great Britain for 
the arbitration treaty now under consideration. The op- 
portunity is now at hand for us not only to add to our 
prestige, but to strengthen our trade and upbuild our mer- 
chant marine by making a distinct advance in reciprocity 
measures. 

Who will be the Blaine of this administration to demand 
it ? Who will be the man to 
seize it ? 


The opportunity is here. 


War News and the /larkets. 


T is not always the news that causes general excitement 
that also produces financial panic. The greatest of re- 
cent convulsions of that kind was due to a two-line 
newspaper report that Secretary Carlisle was disposed 
Then 


followed the money famine of the summer of 1893, which 


to redeem some of the government notes in silver. 


compelled President Cleveland to call an extra session of 
Congress in August of that year. 

On Easter Sunday the newspapers were given up to dis- 
play head-lines and double-leaded dispatches which told of 
The 
politician was interested in the political consequences that 


the outbreak of hostilities between Greece and Turkey. 


this war might involve European nations in, while fhe citi 
zens generally were excited by this news, as the declaration 
of war always causes excitement in proportion to the power 
and influence of the nations involved. 

The speculator, the financier, and the broker read this 
news with more personal interest than any one else, because 
they knew that its inevitable effect would be to depress the 
They 
waited, some with anxiety, some with eager anticipations, 


prices of all securities sold in the stock exchanges. 


for the opening of the exchange upon the next day. 

Just as was expected, the exchange opened with a great 
rush kinds, while in that 
exchange, where wheat and other grains are dealt in, there 


to sell securities of all other 


was a wild scramble to buy. The outward manifestations 
were there with which all who have had experience with 
financial panic were familiar. But there was 1 panic, nor 
was there any danger of such calamity. Many persons did 
heedlessly, and because o¢ timidity, sell securities, but more 
sold simply for the chance of making money, and these has- 
tened to cash their gains as speedily as possible, knc ving 
very well that there were not any reasons why war betwee. 
Greece and Turkey should on that day, or probably on any 
day, make American securities worth a dollar less than they 
were on the day before this war news came. 

The speculators acted with shrewdness and made profit 
out of the foolish timidity of those who sold stocks in good 
faith because they feared that the distant war was sure to 
lessen the value of American railway stocks. 

The incident illustrates the unreasonable tendency of 
many who possess securities to become alarmed when there 
is no real cause for apprehension, while often failing to 


perceive danger that does exist. Not until the money 
famine of 1893 was pinching every one who did business 
was there general alarm among security -holders. The 


tendency of prices had been, since the day of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second inauguration, steadily downward, but there 
was no hot, impetuous, panic-like rush to sell securities for 
what they would fetch, until many days after that fatal 
suggestion that the Treasury might redeem government 
notes in silver. 

In the early winter of 1895, when financiers knew well 
that the government was swiftly approaching the brink of 
suspension of gold payments, there was no such excitement 
in the exchange as that which prevailed for a few hours on 
Easter Monday. Yet in February, 1895, the government 
was nearer the destruction of its credit than it had 
since the early days of the Civil War ; Easter 
Monday the market was dominated by timidity and appre 


been 


whereas on 


hension, simply because Turkey had declared war against 
Venezuelan 
sage, with its threat of war, caused far greater excitement 


Greece. So, too, President Cleveland’s mes- 
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in the exchange than did the perilous financial conditions 
of that time. 

It is senseless and costly thus to give way to timidity. 
The speculators gain the profits which these silly panics 
yield, and wise and crafty investors seize the opportunity 
to buy good stocks at less than their real value. Strangely 
enough, this lesson is never learned by many of those who 
put their money into negotiable securities. 


A Plea for the Healthy. 


FOG NHERE is no city in the country that has not a large 
and expensive equipment of institutions and chari 
ties for all conceivable kinds of disease and sick 
ness. There are hundreds of thousands of able 

bodied souls who are eating the bread of idleness simply 

because they are lazy, and because they have found some- 
body to pay the bakery bill. 
the charity situation and contemplating the many millions 
of dollars which it 


which it supports, a feeling comes that a general premium 


Sometimes, when looking over 
amounts to, and the innumerable host 


is being put on indolence, and that practical work along 
honest lines has been sadly neglected. There is, we admit, 
an improvement, but the fact remains, after all the admis 
sions of philanthropy as the substitute for charity, that the 
sick unfortunate or the lazy unfortunate has every advan 
tage over the healthy unfortunate. Suspicion for the lat- 
ter, sympathy for the former, and the healthy one gets a 
stone, while the others find substantial food with soup and 
dessert three times a week. 

Now the welfare of the race, as well as the health of the 
nation—the healthier the wealthier is the rule—depends 
upon asentiment which maintains and exalts the physical 
well 
shovel, earning a dollar a day is worth more to a country 


being. A sturdy workingman, with his pick and 
than a dyspeptic millionaire munching apples, cursing fate, 
and cutting off coupons. The sturdy workingman is al- 
ways possible. If he gets sick or loses his job a little help 
will make him well or get him another place. The dyspep- 
tic millionaire is hopeless, because nothing but death, fol 
lowed by the usual contest over his millions, can cure the 
But we ignore the sturdy work- 
We 


you’ve no business 


cause of his uselessness. 


ingman simply because he is sturdy. say to him, 
‘Look here, my man, you can work ; 
to be ill; you have no right to rest. You cannot have any 
There 


is sense in this, of course, because it makes the man work 


of our aid unless you go crazy or get mashed up.” 


all the harder, but in the end there is loss because it hurts 
the man. And what injures the producer of a nation strikes 
at the very foundation of the national strength. 

A life is a sentence. Some are short 
few very 
colons, and finally comes the full stop. 


Many are long. A 


are long. There are commas, semicolons, and 
We must provide 
for all these in the economies and means we arrange for hu 
manity. Men and women cannot toil forever and be made 
to feel that they have no right to human sympathy and en 
couragement simply because they use their talents usefully 
The 
most unfortunate people in the world to-day are the poor 


instead of employing them to get into institutions. 


who work faithfully and honestly and live economically in 
Why do not the enterprises and 
Why is there no 
the earth—to 
Why should they be 
the victims of the sharks and sharpers and thieves and 
Why 


should we pass over the husbands and wives who will re- 


the centres of population. 
inventions of philanthropy aid them ? 
way for these—the most honest toilers on 
borrow a dollar when they need it ? 
slick scoundrels who prey upon honest poverty ? 
turn our assistance, and give our money and our pity to 
the useless crowd who abuse it ? 

We plead for the healthy. 
They need the fresh air in summer. 


They need aid in thousands 
They 


They need an 


of instances 
need a helping hand over the rough places 
occasional breakfast. They always need encouragement 
Now see that they get it, and we are confident that there 
will be no loss in the results. 


Athens in the Spring. 


THE stirring political events which have recently occurred in 
Greece have once more directed the attention of the whole civil 
ized world to the city of Athens, which for thousands of years 
was the centre of the historical, political, and artistic world. 
The Athens of to-day is not located on the site of the ancient 
city. It is situated in a large valley which extends from the 
Acropolis to the Lykabettos Mountains 
Forty years ago Athens was an unimportant 
To-day it is a city with paved streets, electric 


Its growth has been 
phenomenal. 
and dirty village 
lights, and having the appearance of a modern metropolis. 
Athens is a delightful city at this time of the year. 
balsamic and filled with the perfume of thousands of violets and 


The air is 


The beautiful weather brings out the masses in large 
numbers On Sundays thousands make a pilgrimage to the top 
of the LyRabettos Mountains. A lamb which they have brought 
with them is roasted, and the day is spent in eating, drinking, 


lavender 


and the singing of national songs. 

The modern Greek does not love to work. In his language 
work is called ‘* duleia,” which means slavery. In the spring 
and in the fall of the year, from ten o’clock in the morning to 
noon, the elegant world promenades in the neighborhood of the 
royal castle. In these hours the Hermes Street, the leading 
street of the city, is very lively and noisy, for the fashionable 
ladies do their morning shopping in the many stores located on 
this busy thoroughfare. The masses, on the other hand, go to 
the ‘‘ Angora,” a part of the city which consists of small and 
narrow streets, and on which there are thousands of little stalls 
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where dealers are offering all kinds of goods for sale. Here the 
day is spent in lounging and conversation. 

In the month of May, when the heat becomes oppressive, the 
streets are deserted at ten o’clock in the morning. Atsix o’clock 
in the evening, however, they again assume an animated and 
lively appearance, and are crowded with pedestrians until late 
at night. Many promenade on the shores of the lovely Phale- 
reon, others visit Kephissia, a charming resort in the neighbor- 
hood of Athens, and thousands spend the evening in coffee- 
houses, discussing the political questions of the day. The modern 
Greek There are hundreds of political 
parties in Greece, and each has a political leader, who is sur- 


is a born politician. 


rounded by a number of representatives, called ‘‘ ministrables.” 





“A 
ae 


Ss no 


visited England this 


have 
spring none has roused greater interest in the press than Miss 
Pond, the energetic daughter of Major Pond, America’s most 
Miss Pond went as the 


AMONG the Americans who 


celebrated purveyor of lyceum lectures. 
manager of Paul Dunbar, the negro poet, and the sight of a 
woman in a réle of this kind, always heretofore filled by men, 
roused the Englishmen’s most curious interest. She was ‘‘ written 
up” at length and interviewed and made much of. This is Miss 
Pond’s most extensive venture of the kind, but not her first, for 
she had charge of the arrangements for Ian Maclaren’s lectures 
in this country, and had won her spurs (so to speak) as an 


advance-agent even before that. 
Demetrius N. Botassi, the consul-general of Greece at New 
York City, 


has become, within the last few weeks, one of the 
Sites ©P4 busiest and most 
om | sought-after of all 
=) the European rep- 
resentatives in the 
United States. The 
vacancy of the post 
of Greek minister 
to Washington at 
present greatly in- 
official 
importance and re- 
sponsibility of Mr. 
Botassi. He is a 
gentleman of thor- 
ough diplomatic 
training and 
ture 
having attended to 
the relations, main- 
ly commercial, be- 





creases the 


ma- 
experience, 


MR. DEMETRIUS N. BOTASSI, 


and 
the United States for the past thirty-five years. Mr. Botassi is 
a native of the Greek island of Spezia, was graduated from the 
University of Athens in 1860, and came to New York as vice- 
consul during the Civil War. He was promoted to the consul- 
ship, then made consul-general, and has jurisdiction over all the 
Greek consulates in this country. 


tween Greece 


Mr. Botassi is an exception- 
ally accomplished linguist, being a master not only of his own 
classic language and of English, but of French, Italian, Span- 
ish, and German as well, and a specialist in the Albanian lan- 
guage. Some years ago he wrote, in French, a study of the 
origin of the Albanian race, which has been subsequently trans- 
lated into Italian and Portuguese. Personally, Mr. Botassi is 
one of the most popular and best-known men in New York, be- 
ing a member of the Historical Society and of the leading clubs, 
including the Press Club ; also a lecturer on classical and polit- 
ical subjects, and an occasional contributor to the magazines 
and newspapers. 

Several modest volumes of most creditable verse have been 
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MISS ROSEMARY SARTORIS. 
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put forth in the past year by William Vincent Byars, of South 
The latest of them, ‘‘ New Songs to Old 
Tunes,” has attracted very favorable notice. With these vol 
Byars makes his début in the East, though his work 
The author is a 
He is a 


Orange, New Jersey. 


umes Mr. 
has long been known in the Mississippi valley. 
Tennesseean by birth, and is about forty years old. 
newspaper writer of force and finish, and a man of cultivated 
and scholarly tastes. 

A question of etiquette between the Vice-President and 
diplomatic society is just now agitating Washington. At least 
the question has been brought down now to the difference of 
opinion between two men, the Vice-President and the ambassa- 
dor of Great Britain, Sir Julian Pauncefote. It seems that Mr. 
Hobart’s idea is that, as his office is that of succession to the 
Presidency, the foreign ambassadors should first call upon him. 
This has not been the custom heretofore, as it was held that the 
Vice-President, as well as the incoming Cabinet, should call on 
the ambassadors, because these gentlemen stand as the imme- 
diate representatives of the sovereigns of their respective coun- 
Mr. Hobart, however, seems to take a more exalted stand 
than have his predecessors. He has stood his ground, and all 
the ambassadors have left their cards, with the single exception 
of Sir Julian, who declares that he will not affront bis sovereign 
by paying a first call upon any one except the chief executive of 
the United States. The British ambassador’s point of view is 
that generally indorsed at Washington, unless it be by the ex- 
treme jingoes who delight in ‘‘twisting the tail” of the British 
lion. There is little room in this country for anything savoring 
of the heir-apparent idea, but Mr. Hobart, as an American, has 
that right—the right to do what he chooses in all social matters 
so long as he keeps within the law. But seriously it is very 
much to be doubted whether Mr. Hobart has raised any ques- 
tion atall. Probably the whole thing is an idle social ebullition. 

Madison Cawein and Samuel Minturn Peck, two Southern 


tries. 


poets of more than national reputation, have been lately enjoy- 
ing together a triumphal progress through New York. This 
commercial metropolis has no poets of her own ; but it must be 
said to her credit that her hospitality to visiting bards from 
other sections of the country is only surpassed by the effusion 
with which she welcomes the lyric envoys from Canada, Great 
Britain, and Darkest Africa. On this neutral ground the great 
editors and critics stand, with the right hand of fellowship ex- 
tended towards Nova Scotia, the left towards the Gulf States, 
and their eyes fondly fixed in the direction of London. The 
most gratifying thing about the success of Mr. Cawein and Mr. 
Peck is that it is honestly well deserved. Mr. Cawein’s several 
published volumes, the latest of ‘““The Garden of 
Dreams,” undoubtedly represent the most spontaneous lyrical 
individuality that has appeared in our literature during the 
present generation. Mr. Peck is less of a poet’s poet than is the 
author of ‘‘ Intimations of the Beautiful,” but his poems have 
wider popularity, because they are true songs, in the singable 
sense of the word. Mr. Peck, who is an Alabamian, is about 
thirty-five ‘years old, tall, robust, florid, a traveler and wheel- 
man. Mr. Cawein is a native of Louisville, Kentucky. He is 
about thirty-two years of age, of slight figure, quiet manner, 
and studious habit, and is regarded as an eccentric genius in 
Kentucky because he does not ride horseback, drink whiskey, 


which is 


, 


nor carry a gun. Moreover, he insists upon calling his name 
Ca-wein, though everybody else knows that it is properly pro- 
nounced Kay-wine. 

= Those who had the good fortune to witness the recent cav- 
alry evolutions at Fort Meyer, in honor of the President, were 
delighted to observe the fine horsemanship displayed by General 
Miles. 
a spectator, and not down on the programme for any feat, and, 


The major-general commanding was present simply as 


moreover, he was in citizen’s clothes; yet in the midst of the 
famous regiment whose centaur-like riding fascinated New- 
Yorkers at Madison Square Garden last winter, he rode in and 
out in a way to win the plaudits of the crowd. General Miles 
is still, though within six years of the retiring age, one of the 
handsomest men in the army, and the gray in his mustache is 
the only outward sign of approaching age. 

The approach of the time for Hartford’s May musical festi- 
val, an event of yearly increasing interest and dignity, recalls 


U. 8S. GRANT 
F. D. GRANT. 





MR, ALGERNON SARTORIS. 
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MISS VIVIAN SARTORIS, 
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its modest beginnings of a few years ago. Professor Waldo 8S. 
Pratt, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, more than any 
one else, perhaps, was the moving spirit of this festival, and he 
almost paternal interest. Dr. 
Pratt is now one of the foremost authorities in church music and 
hymnology, his work in that line for the Century Dictionary 
having merely gilded the spurs he had long before won. He is 
a few years past forty, tall and sandy, and with a student’s 
He has an enthusiastic liking for yachts and the sea, and 


has watched its growth with 


stoop. 
his favorite game is croquet. 

Every one speaks highly of the appointment of James B. 
Angell to be minister to Turkey, but most of this praise has 
been accompanied by jocose references to the distinguished 
It is certainly remarkable that a 
man of so many graces of mind should frame his face with so 
extraordinary a crop of hair—a Galway fringe running into a 
beard that might pass muster in a populist council of state. It 
is significant that graduates of the University of Michigan are 
most ardent in his praise, and that he is most highly esteemed 
in his own domain, the college community at Ann Arbor. Of 
Mr. Angell’s predecessors at the Porte, ‘‘Sunset” Cox found 
time for a superficial book of travel, and Lew Wallace for a 
novel ; there is a fine opportunity there for a trained pen like 
the new minister’s to fill in the intervals of leisure with a book 
on diplomacy or history. 

The occasional letters from abroad which Dr. George Will- 
iamson Smith, the president of Trinity College, has contributed 
to the Hartford Courant, have formed some of the brightest for- 
eign correspondence of the year. They have been all the more 
readable because of their unconventionality. Dr. Smith is at 
present in the Holy Land with a party of friends. He used to 
be a regular visitor to New York, coming twice a year for busi- 
ness and pleasure, and his imposing physique made him conspic- 
uous wherever he went, while his wit made him greatly sought 


college president’s whiskers. 


for as a dinner companion. 

=‘* Postmaster Van Cott” has an agreeably familiar sound 
New-Yorkers, who remember the efficient and popular ad- 
ministration of that 
office, when Harri- 
son was President, 
by the eminent offi- 
cial whom President 
McKinley has ap- 
pointed to succeed 
Mr. Dayton. Post- 
master Cornelius 
Van Cott is a New- 
Yorker by birth 
and education. For 
many years he has 
been the Republican 
leader in his Assem- 
bly district, and a 
member of the Re- 
publican StateCom- 
mittee and of the 
Republican County 
Committee. He has 
been a delegate to 
every Republican National Convention, as well as delegate to 
State and county conventions, for a quarter of a century past. 
For several years he was a fire commissioner. President Harrison 
Since retiring 


t 


eae 





POSTMASTER CORNELIUS VAN COTT. 


appointed him postmaster of this city in 1889. 
from that office at the beginning of Mr. Cleveland’s second ad- 
ministration, Mr. Van Cott has been connected with an insur- 
ance company. His present reappointment is made, unques- 
tionably, on his merits, and as a faithful worker in the Repub- 
lican organization. Far from being a McKinley partisan, Mr. 
Van Cott was conspicuous during the late campaign for his 
efforts in the Southern States in the interest of Mr. Morton’s 
candidacy for the Presidential nomination. Postmaster Day- 
ton, retiring, says of Mr. Van Cott’s appointment: ‘‘ It is very 
wisely made. Having been connected with this office as post- 
master before, Mr. Van Cott will re-enter the service much bet- 
ter equipped than I was when I came here.” 
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MISS JULIA GRANT, DAUGHTER OF 
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GENERAL HORACE PORTER, ORATOR OF THE DAY. 2. TWO OLD CONFEDERATES—GENERALS BUCKNER AND LONGSTREET. 3. THE PRESIDENT IN THE MIDDLE OF HIS SPEECH, 
5. THE PRESIDENT AND HIS PARTY, INCLUDING MR, CLEVELAND, SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, AND MR. HOBART, 


4. MRS. GRANT AND MRS, FREDERICK D. GRANT, 
6, THE PRESIDENT AND THE MAYOR ARRIVING AT THE TOMB. 7. THE PRESIDENT AND THE MAYOR LISTENING TO GENERAL PORTER’S SPEECH, 


SCENES AT THE DEDICATION OF THE GRANT MONUMENT. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEMMENT. 





























OLD TRINITY AND 


BICENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE PARISH. 


AT THE 


RINITY CHURCH, with 
the God’s-acre around it, 
constitutes ashrine which 
no stranger within our 
gates neglects to visit, and which 
is an object of familiar vener 
ation to all New - Yorkers. 
Mother of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in America, it is 
about celebrating the bicenten- 
nial anniversary of the found 
ing of the parish. Occupying 
the site consecrated by it from 
the Colonial times, the church 
building to-day stands in the 
REV. DR. MORGAN DIX, RECTOR commercial heart of the city, 

OF TRINITY. by dizzy modern 





surrounded 
structures that over-top the very cross upon its steeple. 1t is 
a lull in the roar of Broadway, an eddy in the rushing tide of 
life, a memento mori at the head of Wall Street. The antithe- 





By HENRY TYRRELL. 


from imperturbable sepulchres smile their smile of bitter irony 
upon the procession of careworn men wending feverishly to the 
stock exchange. nae 
LI. 

THE first of the three churches that have occupied the site on 
which the present Trinity Parish church stands was begun A. D. 
1606, finished and dedicated to divine service in 1697—exactly 
two centuries ago. There is at least one tombstone in the 
churchyard to-day antedating the dedication of the original 
church building by several years. But this merely shows that 
the occupant of the grave, one Richard Churcher, died in 1681— 
not that he was buried here, or the stone put up, in that year. 
Few, if any, other tombs bear dates more ancient than the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. From that time on, until 
within fifty years of the present day, old Trinity saw many a 
notable interment. While on the subject of the century-old 
gravestones, it is interesting to note in the Colonial newspaper, 
the New York Chronicle, of date October 5th, 1769, the adver- 
tisement of Anthony Dodane, marble, tomb, and head -stone 
cutter, ‘‘ at the back of the Old English Church, betwixt Mars- 


*““WASHINGTO!I!, THEN PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, ASSISTED AT THE DEDICATION OF THE SECOND EDIFICE BUILT 


ON 


sis of the peaceful churchyard and the rush and turmoil that 


fret around it favors a certain mood of reflection ; and, no less 
than the royal tombs of Westminster Abbey, its lowly monu 
ments may inspire the pilgrim’s mind, as Addison says, ‘* with a 
kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulness, that is not dis 
agreeable.” Lingering there to-day, one finds himself lapsing 


into sympathy with those quaintly carven heads of stone, that 
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TOMB OF CAPTAIN LAWKENCE—‘' DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP |” 


THIS SITE 


ton’s and Laffart’s Distileries.” Thus early was the need of a 
Raines law foreshadowed ! 

William ITI. was king, and Mr. Fletcher the provincial Gov 
ernor, when, in May, 1697, divine service was first perform- 
ed in Trinity Church, by the Rey. William Vesey, rector of 
the parish. The building was a small, square edifice, yet large 
enough to accommodate the Episcopal congregation until the 
year 1735, when an addition was made. In 1757 it was aug 
mented to the relatively noble size which it appeared at the 
time of its destruction. This occurred in the great conflagra 
tion of the city, on the 2lst September, 1776 ; and the burning 
of the church ‘* made one of the most awful parts of that dread- 
ful spectacle.” A local poet, whose name bas fallen into oblivion 
well deserved, judging from the surviving specimen of his work, 
wrote for The New York Gazette, Revived in the Weekly Post 
Boy, a kind of elegy, beginning : 

‘**Come, see this Edefice in Ruin lye, 
Which lately charméd each Spectator’s Eye: 
See, and lament the well proportion’d Frame, 
Consum‘d by a relentless cruel Flame.*’ 

The following description of the church is by a contempora 
neous chronicler ; ‘‘ It was a spacious and venerable edifice, 146 
feet long 


~~ 


g, including the tower and chancel, 72 feet wide, and or 
namented with a steeple 180 feet high. The inside of the build 
ing was decorated with a fine organ, several pieces of handsome 
painting, and some very beautiful marble monuments [among 
the latter, that of Sir Henry Moore, the only American ever ap 
pointed Governor of the Colony by the British Crown, and whose 
body was interred in the chancel in 1769). From the size and 
height of this noble structure ; the simple stile of its architect- 
ure ; the Gothic arch of its windows, the glass of which was set 
in lead; from the lofty trees which embosomed it and the 
graves and monuments of the dead that surrounded it on every 
side—it presented to the passenger a striking object of contem 
plation, and impressed him with pleasure, corrected by rever- 
ence.” 

The blackened ruin left by the conflagration was cleared away 
after the evacuation of the city by the British ; and the second 


ITS TOMBs. 


Trinity Church, begun in 1788, was dedicated in March, 1790 
The Daily Advertiser of that date says: ‘* The new churck 
lately built in Broadway on the site of the old Trinity Church, 
was yesterday solemnly consecrated and dedicated to the serv- 
ice of God, by the Right Reverend Father in God, SAMUEL 
{Auchmuty], Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
State of New York ; assisted by the several gentlemen of the 
clergy belonging to the church. A great number of people were 
assembled on this occasion. The President of the United States 
{Washington], together with the reverend clergy of the different 
denominations in the city, and many other persons of distinc- 
An excellent sermon adapted to the occa 


Doctor Beach, from the 28th 
] 


tion, were present. 
sion was delivered by the Rev. 
chapter of Genesis, 16th and 17th verses.’ 
The fane thus auspiciously dedicated housed the congregation 
for half a century until. in 1839, being considered in an unsafe 
condition, it was pulled down to make way for a new church— 
the Trinity of to-day. This edifice, built from the plans of the 
distinguished American architect, Richard Upjohn, was begun 
in 1839, completed in the spring of 1846, and consecrated on 
May 2ist, of the latter year. The handsome 
Gothic pile, of well-dressed brownstone from 
New Jersey, with its graceful flying buttresses, 
and spire uplifting the cross two hundred and 
eighty-four feet above the pavement, is one of 
the best-known church buildings in America. 
Many living New- Yorkers, whoare not yet aged, 
can remember when the ‘‘new church” was 
approaching completion, and _ scaffoldings 
sheds, lumber, and piles of stone held desecrat- 
ing control over the many-tombed necropolis. 


Ascension Day, 


ITI. 

To the dead the passing centuries are but as a 
day; the gravestones and their surroundings 
remain ever about the same, beneath the grow- 
ing trees, the changing skies and seasons. So 
that, upon passing within the inclosure of Trin- 
ity churchyard, one finds a spot where Time 
stands still withal. The monuments are full of 


quiet confidences, sometimes tender and pa- 
thetic, often grotesque, worldly-wise, or quaint- 
ly droll. 


On brownstone, granite, and marble, 





‘“TRINITY NOW NESTLING AT THE BOTTOM OF A GREAT 
@ITY CANON.’ 
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with numerous variations in wording, orthography, and punctu- 
ation, this hackneyed quatrain meets the eye: 
‘Remember me as you pass by. 
As you are now, 80 once was I, 
As now I am, you soon will be: 
Prepare for death, and follow me.” 

It is enough to make one exclaim, with Elia: ‘* Must every 
dead man take upon himself to be lecturing me with his odious 
truism, that ‘such as he now is, I must shortly be’? Not so 
shortly, friend, perhaps, as thou imaginest. In the meantime 
Tam alive. I move about. I am worth twenty of thee. Know 
thy betters !” 

Perhaps this was what caused Sidney Breese, who died in 
1767, to yearn for something 
original in the way of an epi- 
taph. His well-preserved head- 
stone bears, after name and 
date, the legend: ‘‘ Made by 
himself. 

** Ha, Sidney, Sidney, 
Lyest thou here ? 
I here Hye 
Till time is flown 
To its extremity.”’ 

William Bradford, the Co- 
lonial printer, who died in 1752, 
aged ninety-two years, has a 
whole history engraved upon 
his tombstone, including the 
rhymed admonition : 

** Reader, reflect how soon you'll 
quit this Stage: 
You'll find but few atain to such 
n Age.” 

Trinity must have been a 
kind of ‘‘ Little Church ’round 
the Corner” in its time, for 
here is the honored grave of an 
actor, marked bya very fit and 
modest epitaph: ‘‘ Adam Allyn, 
Comedian, who departed this 
life Feb. 15, 1768. This stone 
was erected by the American 
Company as a Testimony of 
their Unfeign’d Regard. He 
Posesed Many good (Qualitys.” 

On every side appear the 
ancient and honorable names 
of New York’s burghers, such 
as the Delanceys, the Duanes, 
the Beekmans, the Clarksons, 
preserved in the nomenclature 
of city streets to-day. In such 
goodly company also sleep 
Francis Lewis, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, 
aod a merchant prince of 
early Gotham; Marinus Wil- 
lett, soldier, and a mayor of 
the city ; General John Lamb, 
the first collector of the port ; 
the ‘‘worshipful and worthy 
John Cruger, Esquire, a most 
tender and indulgent Parent, 
a kind Master, an upright Mag- 
istrate, and a good Frie aoa 's 


and Mrs. Clarke, »***© of a 
Lieutenent - G -ernor of the 


>. UVince, a lady of noble birth, 
a most Affectionate and Duti- 
ful Wife, a Tender and Indulg- 
ent Parent, a Kind Mistress and 
Sincere Friend.” A few paces 
distant, and—hush |! 
** Here a pretty baby lyes, 
Sung to sleep with lullabys: 
Pray be silent, and not stirre 
The easie earth that covers her.” 


The graves 
thus far men- 
tioned have 


been taken al- 

/ most at ran- 

at | dom ; they are 
we . | iy 


not among the 
conspicuous 
“show sights ” 
of Trinity 
churchyard. 
The latter 
would include 
—what need 
no new de- 
scription here 
—the monu- 
ment to Alex- 
le ened >» ” ander Hamil- 
~ ton, killed in 

, Ca ¥ duel by Aaron 
Burr in 1804; 
the tomb of 
Captain 
James Law- 
rence, the he- 
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that of Albert Gallatin, the renowned financier and Secretary 
of the Treasury. It is not so generally known, perhaps, that 
in the Livingston family vault, to the south of the church, 
lie the remains of Robert Fulton, inventor of the steamboat, 
who died February 23d, 1813; while in another vault sleeps 
the gallant General Phil Kearny, of New Jersey, who was 
killed at the battle of Chantilly, in Virginia, in 1862. In this 
part of the churchyard, too, stands the recently erected bronze 
statue of Dr. John Watts. On the other side of the church, 
in the extreme northeastern corner, near the * Trinity Build- 
ing,” is the lofty and graceful monument erected by the parish 
in memory of the unknown American soldiers of the Revo- 
lution who died in captivity during the British occupation of 


ip 


CHARLOTTE TEMPLE’S GRAVE—‘*THE SHRINE OF UNHAPPY LOVE. 


New York, and were interred here. About midway between 
this monument and the church, and within a few yards of the 
fence and sidewalk of Broadway, is the spot most visited of 
all—the grave of Charlotte Temple. 





IV. 

It is the one flower of sentiment that blooms perennially in 
this old churchyard. It is to Trinity what the tomb of Abelard 
and Heloise is to Parisian Pére Lachaise—the shrine of unhappy 
love. The mystery enveloping it enhances the emotional spell, 
enabling every ‘ passionate pilgrim” to trace in imagination a 
sympathetic parallel between her—for they are mostly feminine 
— -history and that of Charlotte Temple. 

Who was Charlotte Temple ? 

To answer that she is a myth would be rash indeed, in view 
of the very substantial, though far from logical, evidence of the 
gravestone. Yet when we take the gravestone as a starting- 
point, and set out to seek information about Charlotte Temple, 
we find that all the information obtainable consists of what is 
not known on the subject, or else of what is ‘‘ known,” but pal- 
pably untrue. 

An Irish gardener at work on the grounds once told a party 
of visitors, of whom the writer of these notes was one, that 
Charlotte Temple had been buried there in the year 1774. Upon 
being eagerly questioned as to how he knew the date, he shut off 
all further interrogation by retorting, testily: ‘‘ Sure, if I didn’t 
know, how cud I be afther tellin’ yez ?” 

The stone itself offers no clew. It is a plain brownstone slab, 
lying flat upon the earth—in fact, sunken two or three inches 
below the level of the surrounding turf. In the place where, 
ordinarily, the name would be engraved, is a deep oblong cavity, 
indicating either that a former inscription was effaced and cut 
out, or else that the empty space was originally occupied by a 
memorial plate of metal, subsequently removed. Below the 
cavity, almost midway of the stone’s length, is cut in plain— 
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THE HEADSTONE OF SIDNEY BREESE. 


—almost awkward—Roman letters, the name, CHARLOTTE 
TEMPLE. Only this and nothing more. 

But is there not the book—Mrs. Susannah Ravwson’s century- 
old novel, entitled:.‘* Cbarlotte.™aemple : a Tale of Truth,” 
whiacu our mothers and our grandmothers, perhaps even our 

great-grandmothers, read and sighed over? Yes, there is cer- 
tainly such a book, and so tenacious is its hold upon the Amer- 
ican reading public, that it may be bought to-day for a few 
cents in the paper-covered popular “library” editions. For a 
tale of truth, it is surprisingly vague and chary of details. 
According to this story, Charlotte was a daughter of the unfort- 
unate younger son of an English nobleman. She ran away 
from boarding-school with a British army officer named Mon- 
traville, and came to New York at the time of the American 
Revolution. When his love grew cold—as Mrs. Rowson would 
doubtless say if she were writing now—Montraville deserted the 
girl he had ruined, and wedded another. Charlotte died alone 
and destitute, but not before she had given her child, Lucy 
Temple, into the keeping of her (Charlotte’s) father, to be taken 
to England, there to become the heroine of ‘‘ another story.” 
As for Montraville, the novelist tells us that ‘‘ to the end of 
his life he was subject to severe fits of melancholy, and while 
he remained in New York frequently retired to the church- 
yard, where he wept over the grave, and regretted the fate 
of the lovely Charlotte Temple.” But she does not say in what 
churchyard her hapless heroine was interred, nor is there in 
the entire book a single mention of any street, house, or public 
place in New York. Consequently, tradition has had a clear 
field. 

There are at least three places in-the city where it has been 
‘‘always” said that Charlotte Temple lived, or died. One is in 
Doyers Street, near the Bowery; another, in Broome Street. 
Most remarkable of all, on a map of old New York, published 
in 1886 by the Seventh Street Methodist Episcopal Church, on 
the occasion of its centennial anniversary, a spot in Astor Place, 
between Broadway and Fourth Avenue, is conspicuously marked 
as ‘‘ Charlotte Temple’s house.” These three traditions do not 
agree with one another, and they are all more or less at vari- 
ance with the tale of Mrs. Rowson, as well as with the real facts 
and dates of history. But the more irreconcilable they are, the 
more they are stuck to by their respective adherents. After all, 
who can prove anything to the contrary ? 

At the risk of being charged with iconoclasm, we must have 
recourse to the not unplausible hypothesis advanced by the late 
Felix Oldboy, who metaphorically lifted up the mysterious 
gravestone of Charlotte Temple, and found beneath it no dust 
that was once a fair young life. At the time she is supposed to 
have been buried in the Trinity churchyard, that place, and all 
around it for many blocks, was a waste of ruins, from the great 
fire of 1776. A somewhat similar condition prevailed there in 
the years from 1839 to 1846, when the present church was build 
ing. Disorder reigned, some of the tombstones were broken, 
and many were moved out of place. After the new structure 
was completed, order was gradually restored in the graveyard, 
so far as outward appearances went. But, with the church oc- 
cupying more than twice as much ground as its predecessor, to 
say nothing of the slice cut off by the Trinity office-building on 
the north, a general readjustment of such inscribed stones as re- 
mained intact necessarily ensued. Among the waifs and strays 
was the brownstone slab. The metal memorial tablet having 
been lost or stolen, Felix Oldboy surmises, some workman, or 
perhaps some sentimentally inclined parishioner in charge of 
the work of restoration, conceived the idea of filling in the 
blank with the fiction-name of Charlotte Temple. This would 
have sufficed to insure the preservation of the stone, on the 
supposition that it represented some member of the old ana 
well-known Temple family of New York. 

All this, however, is but a conjecture; and, lacking as it does 
the elements that give vitality to the traditions, is not likely to 
displace them. ‘‘ Charlotte Temple’s grave” will not cease to 
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attract gentle footsteps along that winding path, and bid them 
pause for her memory’s sake. None need think their sympathy 


wasted ; for, alas! there were only too many Charlotte Temples 


in fact, if there was not one who bore the name 


Vv. 

Farr and firm, amid the passing years, the venerable church 
stands, its spire pointing to heaven, and its tower-clock with 
inexorable finger marking the flight of time. Is it not a broad 
feeling of fraternity, a common sentiment of the mutability of 
human affairs, rather than any mere arbitrary custom, that 
draws crowds of people to old Trinity every New Year’s eve, to 
join their demonstrations with the glad noise of the chimes that 
once again 

* Ring out the old, ring in the new’? 

To enter within the sanctuary, one must needs pass by the 
legended bronze doors, modeled after those of Ghiberti at the 
Baptistery of Florence, which Michael Angelo thought worthy 
to be the gates of Paradise. Shafts of light, richly stained with 
the glory of the pictured windows, pierce the shadows of the 
vaulted nave between the massive pillars of stone. Far down the 
distance the richly-carved reredos looks like a screen of lace. A 
solemn music fills the lofty arches ; and then, as the chant of 
the surpliced choir dies away, the voice of the rector of Trinity, 
like an echo of the Medizeval cloister, is heard, saying with 
strange impressiveness : ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but His word remaiueth,” 


A New Era for Women Journalists. 


Woman’s day in active journalism has been a brief one. 
There has been no proclamation of the fact that woman’s day in 
the field of daily journalism is past, but among editors and wo- 
men-workers there is an unspoken conviction that such is the 
case. The newspaper changes its standard now and then. One 
of the changes occurred about eight years ago, when it took 
women-workers into its pages. In black-listing the women writ- 
ers because they are women, not because they are writers, there 
is evidence that the standard has changed again. 

Women are not as adaptable in business life as men are. The 
woman who writes is no exception to this rule. The times called 
her and she responded—called her because she was a woman, 
and as such her views were novel. She played her part in the 
freak show; she offered herself as a condiment to the great un- 
satiated maw of the daily newspaper, until as a condiment her 
savory qualities lost their savor. As a novelty she no longer 
attracts. 

Men have much to contend with in daily journalism. For 
example, the daily newspaper is made by young men. Unlike 
other professions, the experience of years does not accentuate 
the value of service in journalism. The man who is able to earn 
ten thousand dollars per year in the fifth year of experience is 
more than likely to earn two thousand dollars in the tenth year 
of his experience. The man who holds his own against the great 
onward march of youth into the journalistic field is the man 
who has become a specialist. His specialism may be reminis- 
cence, he may be a statistician, a political writer, or an author- 
ity on stocks and Wall Street ; certain it is he must be individ- 
ual. Then his advancing years are tolerated. Women must 
also become specialists in order to resist the prejudice against 
time—and sex. 

Women in journalism were a great surprise. Few of them 
who went into it had any specially-defined knowledge. They 
were seldom college graduates. Those who wrote poetry put 
poetical ambitions aside. The woman with sentiment and am- 
bition and a fair amount of intellectuality, coupled with an 
ability to measure values of ideas and a lively appreciation of 
human nature, its frailties and foibles, found that she could do 
fairly well financially if she wrote fashions and puddings. She 
surrendered herself with alacrity to the housekeeper’s column, 
because it paid. She was wise enough to know that she must 
supply her market. Like any thrifty vegetable-gardener, she 
produced what the public wanted instead of trying to make the 
public want what she liked to produce. If the public wanted 
potatoes she knew better than to raise Maréchal Niel roses. So 
she got on fairly well in that department of journalism. If she 
could make as much money by writing about a lamp-mat as she 
could by interviewing a celebrity, and if she had good business 
management, she saved her strength and wrote the lamp-mat. 

Then the city department of the daily paper saw possibilities 
within her. She was sent hither and yon to write about things 
as she saw them. This is because she saw them differently from 
the way in which a man saw them. ‘ Through a Woman’s 
Eyes ”*—the paper entitled her work—‘t From a Woman’s Point 
of View,” ** The Woman about Town,” ‘*‘ What One Woman 
Thinks,” etec., ete. She had a delicate little way of her own in 
writing about things. There was a smoothness and a polish to 
her work, or there was a tender bit of sentiment, or there was a 
satirical touch, or a feline tendency to scratch, that gave the 
work value, This standard was particularly her own. She did 
good work and the reading she made was popular. She set 
the fashion in newspaper style. The perfunctory style of re- 
porting went out and the story-telling style came in, The men 
changed their pens and borrowed her ink-bottle. So well they 
did the work that the city department found it could dispense 
with the petticoat service. Men were more desirable because 
they could go out at all times and in all weathers. The men are 
not conscious that they stole her thunder, but they did. There 
are now very few women employed in the city departments of 
the daily newspapers. The woman’s page, with its domestic 
suggestions, has been narrowed to a column, Woman’s news 
has taken its place. Clubs and dinings, philanthropies and per- 
sonals, now comprise what is known as the woman’s page. 

It was the rejection of her work on account of the men hav- 
ing learned so well how to do it that pushed her into sensational 
lines. Here she could still attract attention on account of her 
freakish propensities. She could crawl through the sewers, or be 
swallowed by a whale, or go toa hanging. This last was a very 
recent assignment by a New York newspaper. It was new. No 
woman had yet been brutal enough to wish to witness an execu- 
tion. Soshe went, and wrote a hanging from a woman’s point 
of view. Her male colleagues could not imagine how a hanging 
would appear to a woman, She was also sent to England re- 
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cently by certain newspapers. The scheme was this: She was 
to come back in the steerage, and, landing at Ellis Island, she 
was to encounter the procurer, who, it had been stated, was ly- 
ing in wait at that place for the fair young immigrant, to lure 
her away to dens of infamy. The procurer who was expected 
did not materialize and the story was a failure. The young 
woman who performed this feat could give you an account of 
her sufferings on shipboard, but the scheme was not that of at- 
tacking the steamboat company, who is a good advertiser, so 
the story fell flat. The editor now regrets that a more attract- 
ive girl had not been chosen to fill the assignment—for it was 
only an assignment after all. It matters little to him that the 
foul air of the steerage poisoned her delicate system, already 
doubtless much impaired from work of a similarly unworthy 
nature. The maw of the daily paper must be fed. 

The woman journalist at last finds herself on an exact level 
with her male colleague. He can write a fashion article as well 
as she can, and she must be able to report a political meeting or 
a food show as well as he can. In the former case he is a wel- 
come contributor, because he is a versatile, all-around worker, 
and in the latter case she is permitted to do the meeting and the 
food show on sufferance, or because the staff is for some reason 
temporarily crippled. 

Since the woman’s page became a feature of journalism there 
have always been opposers to it. These same opposers objected 
to the Woman’s building at the world’s fair, and they object to 
woman’s work generally. These opposers were ahead of the 
times, and now the times have caught up with them. The wo- 
man journalist who succeeds in the large cities to-day succeeds 
not because her work is a woman’s work, but because it is good 
work—because it is, perhaps, better than a man’s work. She 
has always been relative. She must be absolute in the future if 
she would win. The field is at present not an easy one for her 
to work in. She has used her cleverness, her tact, her gumption, 
and her little smattering of knowledge in general, and she has 
used it for all it is worth. This is no longer sufficient. She 
must come to the work well equipped, or she must stay away 
altogether. This is indicative of a sudden elevation in the 
standard before mentioned, and the test to which it puts the 
intelligence and the adaptability of the woman journalist is a 
severe one. It means a freeze-out for mediocrity and a triumph 
for genuine ability. In the meantime the average woman jour- 
nalist watches with interest a situation that is bringing her face 
to face witb an uncompromising suggestion that she really is not 
wanted. There is no longer a gentle sex in journalism. 

Haryot HoLt CaHoon. 


An Athletic Victim. 


THE talk was about pugilism and pugs, and that reminded 
the man whom everything reminds of something. This is what 
it reminded him of : 

‘¢T did know a man very much like that. There is a stark, 
bald, naked, and unshamed ugliness about the whole head that 
I can’t help liking. Don’t you think that a man can be a thor- 
ough brute and yet a good fellow? Of course you do—just asa 
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‘““SWABE SQUASHED THE HIGH HAT OVER ITS W EARER’S FACE.” 


thoroughly refined man may be a bad fellow. Well, that’s the 
kind of fellow Swabey Mowbray was. His back was always a 
wonder to me, it was so broad and flat, like a lumpy slab of 
water-worn rock. And, by the way, I never understood what 
training meant until I saw how Swabe could take a smack over 
the cheek-bone in a boxing bout without showing the least mark 
of it an hour later. 

‘* And, by the way, again, one of the funniest things I ever 
heard was Swabe’s own telling how he had been waylaid by two 
men in a lonely place—though he himself thought it a serious 
matter and a disgrace to civilization. 

‘‘ He was a great oarsman when he lived in London—Swabe 
was an Englishman—and one afternoon he took it into his head 
to walk all the way from Putney to a boat-house somewhere 
near Mortlake. It was in November, when it gets dark very 
early there, with the fog and all that. When he got to a very 
lonely part of the road he noticed two men on the other side who 
seemed to be trying not to pass him, There was a good deal of 
garroting and all that sort of thing going on in the suburbs of 
London at that time, so, Swabe said, he began to get a little 
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nervous. Presently, when the men showed very plainly that 
they were watching him—stopping and whispering to each other 
—he got more nervous and was obliged to go over to their side 
of the road and ask them ‘what the bloody hell they wanted 
with him.’ That was the way Swabe used to talk when he got 
nervous ; in fact, the difficulty in trying to tell you the story as 
he told it is in the peculiar force of this nervous idiom of his. 

‘““The men said they didn’t want anything with him and 
hadn’t interfered with him, which was true enough. So, in 
spite of his nervousness, he went on, allowing them tc keep be- 
hind him, until he got to the high brick wallof a garden. Then he 
stopped and put his back to the brick wall. The two men came on. 
Swabe said one of them wore a high hat, and the other a billy- 
cock—London for a derby. One of them said : ‘ We want you 
to come along with us.’ Swabe expressed, in his nervous lan- 
guage, that he would do no such thing. Then the high hat 
made for Swabe’s collar, and the billycock stooped and rushed 
in on him. Swabe squashed the high hat over its wearer’s face 
and knocked the billycock into the road, at the same time flat- 
tening the nose under it with a lift of his knee. While the one 
man was trying to wrench his face out of his mashed hat 
Swabe half-stunned the other with what he called ‘a facer.’ By 
that time the ex-high-hat man was ready to take ‘a clip on the 
jaw.’ And so it went on until a woman happened to pass that 
way and notice how things were. 

‘* The woman screamed out: ‘Aren’t you two men ashamed 
of yourselves? Two to one ain’t fair. I’m going to call a po- 
liceman.’ 

‘‘Then one of the two spoke up: ‘Hif you want to know, 
ma’am, we are policemen—in plain clothes.’ 

‘““* Why, you blanked fools,’ says Swabe, ‘why didn’t you 
tell me that before ? 

‘* Swabe was really a law-abiding man; in fact, he was a 
stickler for the law, as he afterward showed. When those two 
policemen had put on the remains of their hats and adjusted 
their plain clothes he let them march him, under arrest, into 

tichmond, which is close to where all this happened. One of 

them had a black eye, and the other an ugly cut on the fore- 
head ; both very gory: and Swabe went like a lamb between 
them. , 

‘‘ First they stopped at a bun-shop and wanted Swabe to go 
in with them. : 

‘**Tf you are policemen,’ says Swabe, ‘ you’ve got to take me 
to the police-station. Come on.’ 

‘** But at last he did consent to go into the bun-shop with 
them. The bun-seller came forward. 

‘*** Ts this the man you want ? says one of the two policemen. 

‘* The bun-seller gave just one look at Swabe and said: ‘ No. 
Nor nothing like him.’ 

‘*** Didn’t you tell us he had on pepper-and-salt trousers 7” 

““* Get out of this, you couple o’ bloomin’ hidiots ’"—that was 
all the evidence the bun-seller would give. 

‘** Well, we made a mistake,’ says one of the policemen. 

‘The other said they were ‘uncommon sorry.’ Swabe said 
tne bun-seller seemed to be amused at this, and so did a young 
woman behind the counter. But Swabe stood squarely in the 
middle of the street entrance and said : ‘ Youtwo men have got 
to take me to the police-station.’ So, as he insisted, they ran 
him in. 

‘‘Swabe dictated a circumstantial complaint to the man at 
the desk, to be sent to the headquarters of the London police. 
One of the two unfortunates asked him : ‘ Don’t you think we’ve 
got enough punishment from you, guv’nor? But he was the 
sort of man to stand up for the law, and he did—until some 
magistrate, or official of some kind, wrote and told him that the 
men would lose their jobs if he pressed his complaint, and that 
one of them had a sick wife. But from the way he used to 
speak of it, I feel sure that Swabey Mowbray was asbamed of 
his weakness about that policeman’s sick wife. 

‘*What a back he had! And what a neck! And what a 


grand, square jaw !” EWAN MACPHERSON. 


Greek Patriotism in New York. 


THE population of Greece is estimated at two million two 
hundred thousand, but this figure does not represent the actual 
numerical strength of the Hellenes. The two millions of free 
Greece are supplemented by a larger number, fully as patriotic, 
in ‘‘enslaved Greece”—Macedonia, Epirus, Thrace, and Asia 
Minor, to say nothing of Crete. That the same fire of enthusi- 
asm burns in the heart of every Greek throughout the world is 
shown by the eagerness with which Hellenic patriots have been 
hurrying home from this country since the first call to arms in 
defense of the Cretan Christians. From New York, from Bos- 
ton, from Philadelphia, from Chicago, they are flocking to the 
standard, and detachments of from a dozen to a hundred strong 
are sailing on nearly every European vessel that leaves this port. 
Perhaps a thousand Greeks have already gone from America in 
response to the call of war. As many more are ready to sail, if 
provision can be made for their transportation. Those who 
cannot go contribute according to their means to the common 
cause, The cafés of the Greek colony in and about Roosevelt 
Street are filled with swarthy Levantines, who discuss but one 
topic—the war news from the East. Portraits of the royal fam- 
ily of Greece, and of the heroes of the revolution of 1825, are con- 
spicuously displayed. Everywhere the blue-and-white flag with 
the Greek cross is flying. Demetrius N. Botassi, the Greek con- 
sul-general here, expresses himself as proud of the enthusiasm 
displayed by his compatriots, and grateful for the sympathy 
shown them by Americans, in common with most of the peoples 
of the civilized world. Upon the declaration of war the archi- 
mandrite of the orthodox Greek chapel in New York, Rey. 
Agathodoros A. Papageorgopoulos, offered a special prayer for 
the triumph of the Greek arms. He prayed that all the soldiers 
might be filled with a holy courage, and that Greeks throughout 
the world might be moved to hasten to their native land to take 
arms against the Turk. He has also called for material contri 
butions to the cause. 

At the Turkish headquarters—if the office of the consul-gen- 
eral, Chefik Bey, may be so called—the war news stirs up no per- 
ceptible excitement. Chefik Bey says trade will not be materi- 
ally affected, and in a war with Greece he is sure the Turks will 


win very easily. 
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Boston’s Historical Festival. 


For one whole week Boston turned back from the electric 
rush of to-day and lived the quieter, though perhaps no less in- 
tense, life of a hundred and two hundred years ago. The His- 
torical Festival just held in Boston, from April 22d to May Ist, 
consisted of a series of superb speaking tableaux in Music Hall, 
representing the Puritan life of New England and old England 
with a fidelity to detail and a richness of picturesque design 
never before attempted in this country. The cause to be bene- 
fited by the festival is the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, 
an organization founded a few years ago to pension teachers in 
the city schools when they become too old to continue their 
work. The endowment now is a little less than one hundred 
thousand dollars, and an effort is making to raise it to twice 
that sum. 

The festival was in charge of Miss Margaret Maclaren Eager. 
Many of the best known and most select clubs and associations 
of the city took part, each selecting some particular tableau to 
present. Among these one represented the interior of Copley’s 
studio, with some famous old portraits on the walls, while the 
descendants of the originals of the pictures moved upon the 
stage. This was given by the Society of Colonial Dames. The 
* Departure of the Arbella from Southampton, England,” was 
given wholly by the descendants of stout old Captain Thomas 
Dudley. 

The members of the Tavern Club, under the lead of Augustus 
Hemenway, reproduced the scene at Cambridge, England, when 
“twelve good men and true” decided to locate in a new country 
where they could find *‘ freedom to worship God.” In this tab- 
leau Richard H. Dana took the part of John Winthrop, and Arlo 
Bates that of Thomas Dudley. 

The tableau which the artist reproduces for this number of the 
WEEKLY is the first, ‘‘ The Market Place in Old Boston, England.” 
A company of Puritans are discussing the question of removal to 
America. This scene was designed and acted by the members 
of the Boston Art Students’ Association. The scene shows the 
tower of St. Botolph’s Church, where John Cotton preached, 
and the audience hears the sound of the belis of which Jean 
Ingelow wrote: 

“IT marked the lofty beacon light 
Stream from the church-tower, red and high, 
A lurid mark and dread to see ; 
And awesome bells they were to me, 
That in the dark rang ‘ Enderby.’ 
‘Play up, play up, oh, Boston bells,’ 
Play all your changes, all your swells, 
Play up ‘The Brides of Enderby.’ ”’ 

The first commencement exercises at Harvard College, 
‘where nine young men of good hope performed their parts so 
as to give proficiency in the tongues and arts,” was given by the 
Harvard Memorial Society. ‘‘An Early Town Meeting,” by 
the masters of the Boston schools. The Old South Historical 
Society took charge of the scenes: ‘‘ Interior of the Green 
Dragon Tavern,” ‘‘The Tea Meeting,” and *‘ The Boston Tea 
Party.” Professor Henry Lawrence Southwick directed these. 
Mrs. Alexander Cochrane and Mrs. Alexander Whiteside di 
rected a scene depicting Puritan home life, given by the Society 
of Colonial Dames. Mrs. Charles H. Gibson had the oversight 
of “* An Old-time Social Gathering,” in which a number of the 
younger society people have a variety of dances. 


THE MARKET-PLACE IN OLD BOSTON, ENGLAND. 


One scene showed the garden of the old Hancock mansion on 
Beacon Street, on the occasion of the reception given there to 
Captain Gray and the Hawaiian prince whom he brought home 
with him after the first voyage of the Columbia. Ross Turner 
designed the background for this, and the presentation was by 
Salem people, the naval brigade, and men from the Wabash, 
the United States war-ship stationed at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, The old Hancock house, it will be remembered, was the 
one which was reproduced as the Massachusetts building at the 
world’s fair. ‘* Lexington, the Call to Arms,” was enacted by 
the ‘**‘ Ancients and Honorables,” ‘‘ Mary Draper’s Home,” and 
other scenes, by the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The sequence was brought down to the present by scenes from 
the Civil War, reproduced by members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. Max BENNETT THRASHER. 


Scientific Study of Insanity. 


It is figured roughly that each insane man or woman costs a 
State or county a matter of one thousand dollars a year for food, 
clothing, amusements, the keeping up of staffs of physicians and 
attendants, and his or her proportion of the interest on the money 
expended for buildings and their fitting. If, therefore, science 
can so arrange it that the number of insane is reduced fifty a 
year, with promise of still greater reductions as time goes on, 
it justifies an expense of twenty-five thousand dollars per annum. 

This is the level-headed business proposition that has been 
laid down as a reason for the establishment of what is probably 
the most curious and unique scientific institution in the world— 
the new Pathological Institute of the New York State Commis- 
sion in Lunacy, located in the Metropolitan Building, Madison 
Square, New York City. The avowed object of this laboratory 
is to search into the primary causes of insanity, to discover 
means of warding it off, instead of merely treating it as an evil 
that must be endured. In several capitals of Europe, notably 
in one or two of the large insane-asylums of England, investi- 
gations are being carried on somewhat along these lines, but 
nowhere else is there as complete an equipment and as large a 
staff of scientists as the New York Pathological Institute already 
has. What it now possesses, moreover, is a very small propor- 
tion of what it will have in the course of a few months. Appa- 
ratus recently devised to solve the newest and most abstruse 
problems in modern medical science is now being built abroad, 
and before next winter it is thought that many valuable conclu- 
sions will be reached. - 

The New York State Commission in Lunacy, of which this 
Pathological Institute is but a section, is an interesting and 
unique organization in itself. It was planned and put into 
operation by Dr. Carlos McDonald, the distinguished alienist, 
who was made its first president, and its scheme was to put all 
the lunatics and insane under the control of a State body, taking 
them out of the charge of the several counties. 

The Pathological Institute was Dr. McDonald’s final touch, 
and he regarded it as the key-stone of the work. Having estab- 
lished it and set its machinery in working order, he retired from 
the presidency of the commission, causing Dr. Peter M. Wise, 
formerly head of the State asylum at Ogdensburg, New York, 
to be chosen in his place. Dr. Ira Van Gieson, of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, was made director of the Pathological 
Institute, with a strong staff of young scientists, notable among 
whom are Dr, Boris Sidis, of Russia, psychologist ; Dr. Hedlicka, 


of Bohemia, anthropologist ; Dr. Bookman, pathological chemist, 
and Dr. Henderson B. Deatly, of Oregon, manager. 

This search into the mental characteristics of the human 
organism to learn just what *‘ unbalancing” means and how it 
can be avoided is a remarkable one, and it is being carried on 
from half a dozen points of view. What is probably the most 
interesting and picturesque side of the question, and that from 
which the most complete results are expected, is the chemical side. 
This is Dr. Van Gieson’s end of the work, and he and his assist- 
ants are now engaged in working out the details of a theory he 
has recently advanced to the medical world, that a large per- 
centage of insanities are due to poisons of the body, which, for 
some individual reasons, are not carried off in the usual way. 

‘*The toxic basis of neural diseases” is what this theory is 
called, and the laboratory is collecting an enormous amount of 
data (which is filed on indexed cards, on a system of decimal 
notation), microscopic slides of sections of normal and variously 
poisoned brain-cells and specimens of each and every organ of 
the body in various forms. In the light of modern science there 
seems to be little doubt but that the brain is subject to the same 
influences as the rest of the body, and so these scientists are 
experimenting with various diseases, obtained in body secre- 
tions (such as Bright’s disease or urzemia, typhoid, alcoholism, 
etc.), injecting them into rabbits and guinea-pizs, and after- 
ward examining these little animals to study the degeneration 
of their brain-cells. 

But the plans of the laboratory go far beyond this. Com- 
parative studies will be made of the brain-cells of normal, 
healthy people, criminals, the insane, epileptics, idiots, and those 
affected with all sorts of bodily ills. The universities of New 
York, the hospitals and distinguished scientists, will be asked to 
co-operate in furnishing data of every sort along these lines, for 
it will need records of forty or fifty thousand different cases 
before definite conclusions can be reached and this curious new 
study can be put on a basis that will be of practical value. 

In addition to this research into insanity, a careful study will 
be made at the same time of a science closely allied to it—crim- 
inology. Juvenilecriminals will be chiefly taken up, and some 
important results are looked forward to. 

The room of psychology will be fitted up with much care. It 
is planned to have a more complete equipment here than even 
Harvard University possesses in this field. A series of experi- 
ments going on in this room now relate to sensations of pleasure 
and pain as shown by the pulse, exact data regarding pain being 
of the utmost importance in therapeutics. There are also instru- 
ments to test electrical sensibility, to measure the field of vision, 
to study the relation of ideas to movement, and to calculate ex- 
ertion, as well as to accurately gauge mental effort by means of 
the movement of the blood. Under Dr. Hedlicka a library of 
anthropometric measurements is being built up that will be ab- 
solutely unique in the field of science, Hedlicka being the most 
famous of the young anthropologists of the age. This most curi- 
ous instrument is a craniometre, which is set on the head like a 
hat-measuring machine, and gives hundreds of curious figures 
of the skull, which, when thousands of them are compared, will 
show what a really normal type is. 

It will be a number of months before all this work, briefly 
outlined here, begins to show complete conclusions, but it has 
already gone far enough to guarantee that no more interesting 
scientific experimenting is being done to-day in America. 

CROMWELL CHILDE. 
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A Boy Wonder, 


AND SOME DIVERSIONS IN THE OCCULT. 

ALFRED BLUM, aged seventeen years, of Albany, New York, 
is a boy wonder; there can be no doubt of that. Hundreds of 
people who have known him from infancy can testify to his 
phenomenal gift for figures and mental calculation ; and any 
stranger, meeting him for the first time, can be convinced on 
the spot. 

Alfred was born in Bavaria, Germany, but has been reared 
in this country, in the Mohawk and Hudson valleys of New 
York State. At the age of four he began to develop an alarm- 
ing fondness for mental arithmetic. He wept because the mul- 
tiplication table went no higher than twelve times twelve. He 
would rather do sums than eat. At school he had no use for 
slate or blackboard, and was excused from the classes in mathe- 
matics. He took a course in a business college, and was gradu- 
uated ; but they could not teach him anything about figuring. 

To-day Alfred is a “lightning calculator ” without a rival on 
this continent; and those who have compared him with Jacques 
Inaudi, of European fame, unhesitatingly give preference to the 
young American for both quickness and variety of work. He 
can add and subtract millions with the unconscious ease of a man 
estimating the chances of filling a bobtail flush in a five-handed 
game of poker—and a good deal more accurately. He will take, 
from off-hand dictation, a multiplicand and multiplier of five 
or six figures each, and give you the correct result of their mul- 
tiplication in less time than you could reckon up your gains on 
a horse you had backed at 7 1-2 to 1, as he came down the home 
stretch a winner. 

Simple ‘‘ examples” in short division, it must be explained, 
constitute the present writer’s limit in arithmetic, and some- 
times he only comes within a hundred or two of the right answer 
in plain multiplication or addition; consequently he has been 
unable personally to test Alfred in such high-school ‘ stunts” 
as involve fractions, percentages, etc. We are assured upon 


ALFRED BLUM. 
Photograph by Hollinger & Rockey. 


competent authority, however, that Alfred Blum is no less for- 
midable at the last-named exercises than as an adder and four- 
ply multiplier. A number of sensational articles have appeared 
in New York and Albany newspapers, describing the boy won- 
der in his thrilling feats of light and heavy figure-balancing ; 
and, strange to say, the accounts are perfectly true. 

A number of New York newspaper men, before whom young 
Blum recently gave an exhibition of his powers, conceived the 
idea of taking the lad incognito to various astrologists, phrenol- 
ogists, palmists, yogis, fakirs, seers and soothsayers who enjoy 
a large practice among the people of this metropolis. It was 
thought that a subject possessing such an abnormal bump of 
calculation as the young man in question would be an easy 
mark for the wizards whose skill we designed to test. 

Accordingly, the trial was made. Its results were not of a 
nature to convince a skeptic, inasmuch as no two ‘ readings” 
were alike, save in the broadest generalities ; while, without ex- 
ception, they all failed to hit upon calculation as the young 
man’s specialty. 

Let it be understood that in this brief report naught is set 
down in malice. We have no wish to take the bread out of the 
mouths of hard-working ’ologists, nor would’we undervalue their 
mystic calculations, divinations, and prognostications. People 
come to them for certain practical advice: in most cases, the 
professors are shrewd enough to find out what kind of advice 
their clients want, and give it tothem. Moreover, we are con- 
scious of a lingering doubt as to whether it was quite fair to 
these unsuspecting seers to spring a boy wonder on them. 
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Our starting-point was the publication office of a metaphys- 
ical journal on Forty-second Street, where occult literature is 
exposed for sale, and all sorts of weird personages congregate. 
Wild-eyed and hairy spiritualists, heavy-weight theosophists, 
pugilistic clergymen, beetle-browed phrenologists, and gaunt, 
consumptive-looking writers on health and hygiene jostled one 
another in the corridors. We obtained a number of addresses of 
highly recommended specialists, and set out in pursuit of knowl- 
edge. 

We heard of one astrologist who had predicted that a certain 
well-known New-Yorker would make a million dollars in the 
course of the year 1897. As this prediction is known to be actu- 
ally in a fair way towards realization, it may be readily under- 
stood that the aforesaid astrologist enjoys a large practice 
There were half a dozen people ahead of us in the ante-room, so 
we grew tired of waiting and went elsewhere. 

A veiled lady, who does a combined palmistry and astro- 
logical business, was‘next visited in her grotto in Twenty-third 
Street. She proved her powers of divination by immediately 
suspecting the honesty of our intentions, and politely asked us to 
call again some other day, when the planets should be more 
auspicious. 

To * Azrael ” we then wended our mystic way, and though it 
chanced to be one of the ‘‘ off ” days of this favorite son of the 
stars, he received us amiably, and at our request promised to 
‘*cast ” the desired horoscope. The only questions he asked of 
the boy were in regard to the place, date and hour of the latter's 
birth. These being answered,.he remarked: ‘‘ I saw the sign of 
Capricornus upon him the moment he entered the room.” 

Azrael used to be an editor, theosophist, and space-writer, be- 
fore his identification with the horoscope industry ; so that, with 
all due respect to the planets, he ought to be capable of making 
shrewd guesses from a subject’s personality and his company. 
Preliminary to casting the horoscope, he marked in red and blue 
inks, upon a bicycle-wheel diagram, a number of signs and fig- 
ures indicating the ‘‘ longitude ” of the various planets and zodi- 
acal signs mixed up in the affair. With the aid of such data, he 
was able to write out in detail his horoscopic report and forward 
it by post two days after the consultation. 

This report, couched in the condensed language and direc- 
style of a veteran journalist, consists for the most part of safe 
generalities. Where it ventures upon specific details it is gen- 
erally wrong, though one or two shots hit the bull’s-eye of ac- 
curacy. The young man, it appears, ‘‘ was born with the zodi- 
acal sign Sagittarius on the ascendant, and Capricornus rising, 
and is under the dominion of Jupiter and Saturn. He had Mars 
rising, which would give him force of character and determina- 
tion, courage, prudence, and ingenuity. Will be fond of out- 
door sports, horses, and riding. (Alfred never mounted a 
horse, but is a cyclist with records.) ‘‘ He should possess ability 
in connection with literature and the arts, drawing and music.” 
(But he doesn’t—at least, he has never inclined to these frivolities 
thus far.) ‘‘ Probably has, or will have, some mark or scar on 
his head or face, and very likely on the knee.” (The stars are 
right in this instance. The boy shattered his knee-cap some 
years ago, and will carry the mark for life. This information, 
however, is of no special value at the present time.) ‘‘ Taken as 
a whole,” the horoscope concludes, ‘* his life is full of promise for 
success.” Yet, even should it turn out a complete failure, the 
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astrologist does not promise to give back his fee. The most 
striking thing about Alfred Blum’s horoscope, as cast by Azrael, 
is its failure to make any allusion to the abnormal faculty of 
calculation which distinguishes this youth from all others who 
go, creeping like snails, unwillingly to business college. Evi- 
dently this gift did not fall from the stars. 

Perhaps it is a mere matter of cranial bumps. Acting upon 
this theory, we went to a phrenological shop, with doubts and 
fears, and a five-dollar bill. We were fortunate in running 
against the most celebrated sizer-up of heads in all the country 
—a genial and sturdy octogenarian, who has been for the past 
fifty-eight years a practicing disciple of Spurzheim and Gall. 
His reception-room is furnished with three chairs, a pretty type- 
writer, a trunkful of human skulls, some pickled brains, a plaster 
cast of a bald gentleman with a checker-board scalp, and some 
portraits of Miss Clara Barton and Aaron Burr, artistically dis- 
posed among a group of noted philanthropists, murderers, and 
mugwumps. The professor started in with a lecture on diet, 
showing that a person who rashly breakfasts on flapjacks, par- 
ticularly if re-enforced with butter and molasses, is absorbing 
about ninety-eight per cent. of heating material to two per cent. 
of nutriment. We ventured to ask what this had to do with 
phrenology, where upon the professor continued, impressively : 

‘* Bear in mind that milk is the natural food of young bears, 
lions, chickens—no, I mean kittens—children, and calves.” 

The boy wonder sniffed a little at this, and we looked at the 
professor keenly, but it was impossible to determine whether he 
meant to be sarcastic or not. He gave a great deal more good 
advice, of a practical nature, as to what sort of business the 
young man would be likely to succeed in, the kind of girl he 
ought to marry, and soon. Then he called off to his recording- 
angel—the pretty typewriter girl—the various phrenological 
proportions of his subject, such as : Conjugality, full ; combat- 
iveness, full ; destructiveness, full to large; self-esteem, aver- 
age to full; tune, full; calculation, average. In short, phre- 
nology failed, as had astrology, to note any indication of unusual 
faculty in any direction. The boy wonder, in an off-hand way, 
multiplied 41,144 by 3,137, by his mental flash-light process ; but 
the professor refused to figure it out on paper to see if the an- 
swer given was correct. He said if we claimed to have captured 
a mathematical prodigy he would take our word for it. There 
could be no doubt about his sarcasm this time. 

We were now weary and almost broke, but we dragged our- 
selves to the lair of a palmist, who cheerfully undertook to read 
between the lines on Alfred’s bicycle hand. He rattled off a 
vague formula that would fit almost any human being, and that 
any one may have for a dollar. We thought to confound the 
palmist by having Alfred do a rapid-fire sum in addition, by 
mental arithmetic. The palmist laboriously verified the result, 
and said, enthusiastically: 

“Why, that’s a gift of nature! Of course the science of 
palmistry doesn’t cover that. You ought to have the young 
man’s horoscope cast—or, better still, have him examined by a 
reliable phrenologist.” PHILIP POINDEXTER. 
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Trying to Save the Seals. 


THE seal industry once brought to the United States an 
annual income of more than a million dollars. John W. Foster 
says there is no good reason why we should not receive as much 
from the same source in the future. To accomplish this result, 
President McKinley has just made Mr. Foster an agent or 
ambassador of this government to negotiate a new treaty with 
Great Britain, looking to the preservation of the seals. Arrange- 
ments have been made for an investigation into the present 
condition of the seal-herds by Professor David 8. Jordan, of the 
Stanford University, and Charles 8S. Hamlin, who was Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury under the last administration. At 
the same time a party from the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
under W. W. Duffield, Jr. (which was to leave Seattle about 
May 4th), will make a survey of the seal islands 

We paid seven million two hundred thousand dollars for 
Alaska, and its seal fisheries were the only assets it possessed 
above ground. Of recent years gold-mining has developed 
there, and has brought us some return ; but if the experiences 
of all the Americans who have gone into the Alaska mines were 
averaged they would not show a heavy reward for the labor 
invested. 

The root of the seal-fisheries difficulty is the slaughter of seals 
in the open sea. Millions of them have been killed there, some 
by Americans, more by the Canadians. 

This open-sea slaughter is not objectionable so much on 
account of the seals taken. Their number is comparatively 
small, though larger than the number taken by the government 
coutractor. But it is estimated that for every seal shot and 
taken aboard one of the sealing-vessels, ten are killed and not 
taken. The seal, when shot, dives and swims away—usually to 
die. Thus a pelagic catch of twenty thousand seals would 
represent a needless slaughter of two hundred thousand. 

Most of the seals thus killed are females. Some of them have 
unborn young; others are taking food to their pups on the 
islands. For lack of nourishment these pups die soon after their 
mothers are slain. These causes combine to threaten the seal- 
herd with extermination. There has been some discussion of a 
proposition to kill all the seals, in the interest of humanity, 
though this has not come from the Treasury Department. ‘Phe 
House of Representatives two years ago inserted in a bill in- 
tended to bring about a new modus vivendi a clause which 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to ‘take and kill 
each and every fur-seal, male or female, as it may be found in 
the Pribylov Islands”; but the bill did not reach the Senate in 
time to be considered there. 

Great Britain is alive to the great waste which is going on at 
the sealing-grounds, and has sent agents recently to report on it. 
This disposition to take up the question for revision is an en- 
couraging sign : and encouragement has come from Russia in 
the intimation received last year that the czar was prepared to 
consider a convention with Great Britain and the United States, 
looking to the preservation of the seals. Russia, which has only 
a thirty-mile limit, is at a greater disadvantage than the United 
States, which prohibits sealing within sixty miles of the shore. 

Some question of England’s faith in observing the existing 
modus vivendi has been raised in published paragraphs. Mr. 
Foster says there is no such question to be considered. The only 
question is the establishment of new conditions under which the 
seals can be protected from indiscriminate and inhumane 
slaughter. It may be possible to do this by an agreement under 
the existing treaty, or it may be necessary to negotiate a new 
treaty. Mr. Foster was a member of the American party be- 
fore the Paris tribunal of 1893. He has probably a better ac- 
quaintance with the subject than any other American. 

The temper of the American Congress was shown very plainly 
in the bill passed by the House in 1895. Unless some good result 
comes from the approaching negotiations there seems little 
doubt that the seal-herd will be exterminated by authority of 
law. If a new treaty can be negotiated prohibiting pelagic 
sealing, the seal industry can be built up again to its old pro- 
portions. Under the control of the government only bull-seals 
will be killed, and the number of these will be limited. Protec- 
tion of the pups and of the female seals will insure the gradual 
increase of the herd, and sealing will become again a source of 
profit to the government. At present the cost of maintaining a 
patrol in Behring Sea makes the seal industry not only unprofit- 
able, but expensive. GEORGE GRANTHAM BalIn, 


Ballade of Green Things. 


(SPRING ) 
THE sun-wind drifts through the forest rifts 
(Lovingly, softly, the sun-winds blow), 
Each star-rayed hand on the gum.-tree shifts 
And the birch-leaves glint in the eddying flow ; 
And down in the hollow the fern plumes grow 
In a mist of lace o’er the oozing springs: 
Oh, the leaves are thoughts of the Lord, I trow 
Grecn little thoughts from the Soul of Things ! 


(SUMMER. ) 
The green light sifts through the maple rifts 
(Quiver, good leaflets, thrill and glow !) 
As the sunshine slides with its weight of gifts 
Of love and life to the earth below 
The crinkled leaves of the elm-trees know 
The secret word that the summer brings ; 
And the burthened boughs of the forest show 
Green little thoughts from the Soul of Things. 


CAUTUMN.) 
The seed-down swifts through the bramble rifts 
(Brown little seeds that the sun-winds sow), 
Where the mullein fades and the sumach lifts 
Its garnered wealth for the storms to strow. 
But the buried suns of the long ago 
And the mother-sod and the root that clings 
Will shape from the dreams of the sleeping snow 
Green little thoughts from the Soul of Things! 
ENVoyY 
Spirit of springtime ! Rapture and woe, 
Hintings and beckonings and whisperings, 
Breath from the gifts that thy hands bestow 
Green little thoughts from the Soul of Things 
WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
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FURNISHINGS 
FOR SUMMER HOMES. | 





SUBURBAN RESIDENTS AND THOSE 
4BOUT TO OCCUPY COU NTR Y HOMES | 
{RE ADVISED THAT SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION HAS BEEN GIVEN TO THE SELEC- 
TION OF SEASONABLE AND INEXPEN- 
SIVE MATERIALS FOR ARTISTIC FUR- | 
NISHING, SUCH AS LACE AND SASH CUR- 
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OU judge a watch by its works 
—notitscase. Don’t depend 
wholly on the smart appearance of 
the Stearns bicycle —ask some 
Stearns riders or note the class of 
people who ride them. 
Stearns is the vogue in the best 
circles—igraceful —easy running— 
swell 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SOHMER. 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical public. 

SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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Luxurious Writing! 
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any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 
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. 99 William St., New York 
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TALKING-MACHINE 
RECORD-COUPON 











NAME, 
ADDRESS, 


STATE, 


Forty Cents 


and this Coupon will buy you one 
TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 


Regular price Fifty Cents. 


Prince and Citizen. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


MUNICH, April 22d, 1897.—‘‘Oh, Chicago 
with all thy faults I love thee still,” was the 
somewhat sentimental exclamation of Herr 
Schlenk, general manager of the Bayerischer 
Hof, by all odds the best-appointed hotel in this 
city. Herr Schlenk will ben be remembered 
in our country as manager of the German Vil- 
lage during the world’s fair. ‘* Oh, that beau- 
tiful lake, the boulevards, the companionable 
police, and particularly the sweet ladies who 
drank our Pilsner! I would gladly revisit 
‘*the Granary of the West” but for innumer- 
able engagements which chain me to this spot,” 
and his large black eyes reflect the sincerity of 
a poetic soul. 

‘In season,” he went on, ‘‘this house is 
crowded, principally with English and Amer- 
icans. There is always a fair contingent of our 
own nobility, who, from royalty down, have 
ever preferred the Bayerise her Hof, as you will 
see by examining our register. We are a large 
family when full, for ours is the largest hotel 
in this city—with about two hundred ‘and sixty 
rooms, and a string of parlors, reading-rooms, 
etc., not to mention the court. Our house is 
chiefly famous for the democratic spirit which 
wrevails. If you study our national character,” 
1e went on, with animation, ‘‘ you'll find a total 
absence of strait -lacedness, and almost bor- 
dering on American independence. From 
prince to burgher we are all aristocratic, but 
very Gemiithlich. In winter our house is a 
rendezvous for the best city folks, with a fair 
sprinkling of American and English families 
who prefer our national character, and 
chener Leben. Although Munich is the gate, 
so to speak, through which many pass: on their 
way south, but few leave us under a stay of a 
week or so.” 

Just then a courtier entered, and that ended 
our pleasant conversation. DEWEY. 


TROUBLE AVOIDED. 

Miss FREEMAN—‘ Did tell 
Jones dat yo’ was gwine toe knock me silly ?” 
Yo’ pore thing! I nevah 
sayed I was gwine toe knock yo’ silly. Yo’ is 
silly enuff already.” —Judge. 


yo’ Francesca 


Miss Johnsing—‘‘ 


A FISHING TRIP 


along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway is the title of a beautifully illustrated 
pa of thirty-two pages, the contents of which 
are devoted to practical methods of fish-catching in 


| near-by lakes and streams 


One copy will be sent to any address on receipt of 
two-cent postage-stamp. George H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, 410 Old Colony Building, Chicago, 
[linois 


One drink — it’s Abbott's, 
three times—Abbott's Original 
friend for all that is good 


your friend. Twice, 
Angostura is your 





SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes. fortifies the 
J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy 


goods stores 


THe famous Sohmer Piano has justly earned its 
reputation, because it is the best instrument in the 
world 


YOUNG MOTHERS 


should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand 
a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk for nursing babies as well as for general cook 
ing. It has stood the test for thirty years, and its 
value is recognized. 


THE weer” that makes you strong and gives you 
pleasure—GREAT WESTERN CHAMPAGNE 


know Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters is the 
Don't be deceived 


Yo 


only genuine 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WInsLow’'s Soota- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
and is the best remedy for 


luge 
all pain, cures wind colic, 
diarrhoea 

Set of twelve Portfolios, sixteen full-page photos, 
each thirteen and one half by eleven, one hundred and 
ninety-two pages in all; subject, ** Beautiful Paris’ 
edition cost one hundred thousand dolls rs ; given ab 
solutely free, with beautiful case, by Dobbins Soap 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
totheir customers. Write for particulars 
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(CARBONATED) 
Always ready,always 
* delicious, always pure 
~ andhealthful. Spark- 
e- ling, effervescent, re- 

vivifying. A  temper- 
® ance drink foreverybody. 

Sold by all dealers by the bot- 
tle and in cases of two dozen 
pints. See that HIRES and 
the signature, Charles E. Hires 
Co., are on each bottle. 

Package of HIRES Rootbeer 
extract makes 5 gallons. Sold, 
% as formerly, by all dealers, 
are THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 
. Philadelphia. 
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4 PISO’S CURE FOR 


oO Ail 
oat Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists. 
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A bath with this 


soap has a sweeten- 
ing effect which is 
delightful. Pimples, 


black-=- 
heads 
and 
erup- 
tions 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


(Persian Healing) 


vanish when it’s 
used. Nothing bet- 
ter for the every 
day toilet. 






Sold by druggists. 
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DEAFNESS. & HEAD NOISES CURED. 
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as glasses heipeyes. NO PAIN. wl ees heard. 
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Always Bright. 


‘*Search=-Light”’ 





The Leader! 


A lantern that does not jar or blow out. 
Reflecting surfaces are always bright. 
All riders say it is—THE BEST. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 


Send for Catalog BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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; A better Cocktail at home than is z 
3 served over any bar in the world 
LUB= 
MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 
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Chicago and West—North Shore Limited—New 





Do not be wrongfully prejudiced against a 
bottled Cocktail until you have tried the 
“Club”? brand. The principle is correct, the 
ingredients the best, and the resultis all that 
can be desired. Try them and satisfy yourself. 
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These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure } 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 
G. F. HEUBLEDD & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway, N.Y Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, ‘Ww. London, Eng. 
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JEWESS OF TURKEY. 
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OF THE BULGARIAN CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 
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structions as to the manner of bidding and conditions 
to be observed by bidders, will be furnished on appli 
cation to the Superintendent of the Division of Post 
a Supplies, Post-Office Department, Washington, 
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Dunlop Tires are DURABLE, The fabric 
is not vulcanized with the rubber, and retains the 
strength usually lost in this process, making the 
tire hard to puncture and exceptionally resilient. 
The Free Catalogue tells other interesting things 
about them, Address 


sy ‘he Postmaster-General reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids, to waive technical defects, and to ac- 
cept any part of any bid and reject the other part. 
JAS. A. GARY, 
Postmaster-General 
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in the erection of a Prison will be opened at the Of 


fice of the Department of Correction, No. 148 East 100000000eeeet 


Twentieth Street, on May 4th, 1897. 
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% A marvelous example of skillful 
workmanship —The only bicycle 
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WHICH CURED HIM AFTER EVERY- with absolutely true bearings. 


ee ee Saving in cost of machinery and 
ieee * labor “enables us to furnish '96 
patterns of Waverleys, improved and 


Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man 

















is slowly wasting away with nervous weakness the with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. perfected, for $60. 

mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most Great reduction in prices. Send for New Premium Catalogue free from us or the dealer. 

severe pain. There is no let-up to the mental suffer- , A . 

ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and | #94 price-list, ete. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., = = Indianapolis, Ind. 
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emaciated parts to natural size and vigor,and he now Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 


ieclares that any man who will take the trouble to T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LL 
sen d his name and address may have the method of 
this wonderful treatment free. Now when I say free cv, DRUNKENNESS 
I mean absolutely without cost, because I want every OPIUM AND 
Cured in 10 to 20 Daya. ae ae f, 


weakened man to get the benetit of my experience. 
Iam not a philanthropist, nor do I pose as an en- Oured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LE ANON OHIO. 
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Crawford pe sheowa to every- 
body. The 1897 machines are better 
than ever. Guaranteed for a year, CY 


CATALOGUE FREE C Sleiting. vs ented, Y é oO 


stadt | —yue-wu le), ame 
THe CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Hagerstown, Md. are ©) WN 8: , Nam a’ CHICAGO, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS. 


EVERARD'S TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms, Moderate Prices, * weRWene°eisyree’ 























IVORY SOAP 


If a delicate article is to be 
washed and you fear it may 
fade or be injured, use only 
Ivory Soar. 


THe Procter & GAMBLE Oo., CIN’TI.* 




















RBM Muro afte Pro MRo To Pro Kro kote PReoihe Meek Ne ProMeose, ror Hero Prose 
Clean, fragrant, reliable, inexpensive, and absolutely harmless, 


Allcock’s pons, | 


4 fully meet the requirements of a household remedy, and should always . 
‘ b 
é e kept on hand. Beware of imitations. ° 


| Cs ak a dk OMG ML GL GMB, LLCO SOLE LS SOS 
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AN ACCOMMODATING CANDIDATE. 



















YoutH—‘ Say, mister, dem fellers over dere are playin’ a match game er ball fer 
two kegs 0’ beer, an dey’re lookin’ fer an umpire.” 
$5.00, | a IBBER | MARIANI WINE-THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 
$8.00, | GARETTES “VIN MARIANI SUSTAINS VITALITY AND RESTORES STRENGTH QUICKER THAN 
5 | OR ANY OTHER TONIC.”’ 
10.00, | JULIET CORSON. 
| LITTLE 
$25.00. C iG ARS Write to MARIANI & CoO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
| eee ec. «62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. * Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 





ai eentee | | — 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE | 
rimest im gui, | A Barometer of Trade 





BICYCLE 
KODAKS. 


<50, & mandie, is the typewriter business. It quickly 

‘ ‘ ‘ = ro in Bundle. F " § 

t fits , ions is 

No —_ “4 tits 1 the pleasures of | py Pashage in Pou by mail forte. | responds to improv ed conditions. This 
ycling as Photography. | H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. lends general interest to the fact that 

ee ee ee oe THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor 

i ial * nis hapa | patil dent : more 








Send for “Prize Contest 


Cine Rochester, NY. | 8 = WINE COMPANY 


ee 8 Gold-Seal 


This Publication is printed with Ink 


"i Fae EASTMAN KODAK CO, t URBANA e m i n G { O n 











Standard Typewriters 





were sold in the City of New York in 


Champagne the month of March, 1897, than in 


any previous month in its history. 





manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO., 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. | For Sale by 
| all leading Wine Dealers 
> aaa and Grocers. 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 






















| Post-Office : | QUEER SFOUSSOUSSOWVS SE TSOASSOUG 
P | f) | wee, M. V. STATEMENTS P. 
Constable AaCo : " [| ie 
Rah competitors, | eS so S 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


IMPORTED GOWNS. | 
Figured India Silk Dresses, | 


N* 


who resent the 
rearrangement 
of bicycle values, ff 


carnot shake 
the public con- 


= WINNERS 











PUBLIC  OPINIO. 


fidence in popu- 
from our own work-rooms. | = 
Eton Tailor-made Costumes, 
New materials ¢ and feahic mable colorings, ‘ZZ nes 4 . Rambler ) 
Silk-liued throughout. a b A 2 m4 
BLAZER SUITS Bicycles S. 


. | i 
of Serge and Canvas Cloth, Taffeta Silk-lined | WE CAN’ T COMPE Scene NEW PRICE, 


Imported Evening Waists, inger saddle on your wheel, but we $80 
would if we could, for the comfort, 


SHIRT WAISTS, health and pleasure given all riders of | © 7” "#hst heh grea 


f Plaid « ‘heck Silks “ge that's fair.” 
of Plaid and Check Silks these saddles makes them our friends. 


Droadevary A> 19th bt. Our saddle is indorsed by the le: ding” anise ailie 


physicians. Price, $3.50, express paid. — 








2 THE nveTFORD RUBBER WORKS © ¢ 


NEW YORK OSTON 
BRANCHES pnicapecenia. MINNEAP 










NEW VORK. For sale everywhere. | Gormully & Jeffery 


Mention where you saw this, and -end 4c. for souvenir pin. C 
Mfg. Co. 


AY " 
1 \ \ 
LINED -) MESINGE Rossy 
3a Bee TAS <B 
oTaia-s) IBLE AG \ 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 








Who can think 
ante n Pa of some simple 
thing to patent? 


Frotect, Zour ideas; they mer bring you wealth. 

Write JOHN WE DDERBURN & , Patent Attor 

neys, tL, D. C., for thelr $i. 800 prize offer 
| and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 


RATTAN g| mcm : : 
ce | E D ” Pi NAU D'S 37 Boucevaro ve STRASBOURG. 


SADDL “QUININE 


Sporting Goods 
33 W. 23d St., N. Y., Opp. Old Store 
EARL & WILSON’S HAIR TONIC. 
. LeUN'S THIS REMARKABLE TOILET PREPARATION 


LINEN THE BEST HA/FP RESTOREA. HAS NO EQUALFOR BEAUTIFYI’.. THE HAIR 


' (COLLARS &CUFFS A POS/T/IVE DAN« RUFF CURE . AND WILL,AF TER A FEW APPLICATIONS, GIVE 
’ BEST IN THE WORLD SHOULD BE ON THE DRESSING TABLE OF EVERY GENTLEMAN AND GENTLEWoman. THESCALPNEWLIFE ANDVIGOR. 














MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, 
qual inFitand Wear to finest line 


Not to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 
LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


Sold at all! ading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not found 
y x of t Collars 














REVERSIBLE COLLAB LU». : «ranklip St.,New York 

















W.H. BAKER'S énaogeiare aioe thse 
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